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(From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.) 


Art. I. — Horticulture — Common Cabbage, Early York Cab 
bage, London New York Cabbage, Savoy, Broccoli, and Early 
White Warwick Pea. By Mr Towert, Author of the Domestic 
Gardener’s Manual, &c. C. M. H. S. 


The Brassica, or cabbage tribe, presents us with the thost im- 
portant crops of the season, I mean the period included between the 
first of June and the two succeeding months. It is proposed to 
select three of the numerous species, namely, Ist Common round- 
headed or hearting cabbage—2d, The Savoy—3d, Broccoli. 

1. The Common Culinary Cabbage, Brassica, oleracea, Sect. 4: 
of Decandolle, No. 4. elliptica, the Early York and particularly 
that fine improved variety, now called London New York Cabbage. 
All the members of the tribe belong to one family or genus, termed 
Brassica: they are found in the natural order Cruciferae, the 
leading characters of which are four opposite petals, ranged in the 
order of a cross; there are four petals or calyx-leaves, six stamens, 
two of which are rather shorter than the other four, and this latter 
circumstance gave rise to the name selected by Linnzus to designate 
the member of his 15th class Tetradynamia, a compound Greek 
word, which indicates the power of supremacy of four out of six 
fertilizing organs. It may be of some importance to the farmer and 
cottager to be informed that, among all the plants of this class or 
natural order, not one perhaps is possessed of any really deleterious 
property. Among nearly one thousand species, as Dr. Lindley ob 
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~ HORTICULTURE. 


serves, “scattered over the face of the world, all are harmless, and 
many highly useful.” 

The varieties of the cabbage are numerous, but he who possesses 
the best Early York, has that which combines most of the valuable 
qualities of that excellent vegetable—compactness of heart, firmness, 
sweet flavor, and convenient size and form; it is also hardy, of 
very ready culture, and occupies but little space. I do not rec- 
ommend it merely as a culinary vegetable; it might, and I think 
should, be made to rotate with the crops of the farm. It is not my 
desire now to digress, but I hope on a future occasion to adduce 
facts which will go far to prove that every farm throughout the 
kingdom would be improved, and the agriculturists proportionally 
benefitted, by a greatly enlarged rotation. ‘The land has powers 
and capabilities to double its productive return: We southerners are 
much indebted to our northern brethren for the lessons of wisdom 
which their refined system of agriculture has already taught us, but 
these cultivators, skilful and persevering as they have effectually 
proved themselves to be, may still advance; and with this con- 
viction before me, I hope I may not be deemed presuming, if, at 
the earliest opportunity, I venture to attempt to fulfil the intention 
which I have alluded to above, and for which I am collecting the 
requisite documents. 

The soil for cabbage should be a sound mellow loam, of a quality 
usually termed fat, or unctuous, wherein the si/ez, which forms its 
chief constituent, is in a state of extremely minute division, and 
united to a greater proportion of argillaceous earth (alumine) than 
most common, gritty soils are; but the chief desideratum ofan unc- 
tuous loam is the impalpable state of the silex; for | have analyzed 
one of the finest loams I ever saw, without being able to detect in 
it more than five or six per cent. of clayey substances, and scarcely 
a grain of chalk. But the cabbage will do well in most soils, pro- 
vided it be exposed to the full influence of light and air, and be not 
shaded or stifled by trees, shrubs, or buildings. 

Seed.—This will retain its vegetative power for three or more 
years, but it is always better to employ that produced in the pre- 
ceding season, or if two or three year old seed be used, it should be 
tried in heat, sown in a flower pot: a serious loss of time may be 
occasioned by a failure of the seed-bed. An ounce of seed will 


suffice to sow forty square feet, if scattered broadcast, but less will 
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be required if it be sown in drills, six or seven inches asunder ; and 
this method is always advantagous, because the Dutch or thrust- 
hoe can, at any time, be passed easily between the rows. If cab- 
bage be cultivated in the field, it is calculated that half a pound 
of seed will afford more plants than will grow on an acre; and it Is 
stated, in recommendation of the vegetable for the purposes of the 
farm, that if the cabbages be cut, freed from bad leaves, and car- 
ried to the cow-yard, ‘‘ they are more beneficial than hay, given in 
any proportion, when only combined with straw.” 

In the fattening of neat cattle, an acre of good cabbages may be 
sufficient for three beasts of from forty to fifty stones each, which 
have been grazed in the pasture during the summer. A middle- 
sized bullock, in general, consumes about 100 lbs. in twelve hours.’’* 
‘Half an acre will be nearly sufficient for 100 sheep, when the crop 
is good ; a sheep consumes nearly LO or 12 pounds in twelve hours.” 
— (Baxter’s Agric.) 1 have repeatedly tried cabbage in cow 
feeding, and on every account recommend the substitution of York 
cabbages for the coarser and more bulky varieties. 

ln garden-culture, we have to consider the object of the cultivator ; 
If spring or early summer cabbage only be required, one sowing of 
a single long row or asmall bed will suffice. In the southern or 
middle counties of England, it is usual to limit the period of sowing 
between the 6th and the 12th days of August; but in the north, I 
presume that the third or fourth week of July will produce plants 
which are liable to run to seed in the following spring; while, on 
the contrary, the plants of late sowing rarely acquire strentgh suf- 
ficient to resist the rigors of the winter. The soil for a sced-bed 
ought to be lighter than that used during the future growth of the 
plants; it should be moved to the depth of a few inches, and made 
very fine: then, the line being strained tight, the first drill is to be 
cut by drawing the angle of a hoe in the direction of the line, with 
its edge resting against it. An inch or less in depth is sufficient ; 
but, as all seeds rise better if they rest upon a true surface, and be 


* There must surely be some error in this statement, of an acre of cabbage 
being able to fatten nearly three beasts of from 40 to 50 stones each ; 100 Ibs 
of cabbage in twelve hours, that is the average number of hours of day-light 
in each day, for twenty weeks from the end of October, will amount only to 
0 tons 5 cwt. Now a middled-sized ox will, in that time, consume 30 tons of 
Swedish turnips. Do6 tons 5 cwt. of cabbage yield as much nutriment as 
58 tons of Swedish turnips. — Ep 
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closely embraced by the mould, it will be proper to level and com- 
press the bottom of the little drill by patting it with the back of a 
wooden, round-headed rake, or by placing a long pole, like the 
handle of a rake, into it, so as to form a sort of groove. In this the 
seeds are to be scattered as regularly as possible, after which it 
would be as well to dust them over regularly with a powder com- 
posed of two parts (say pounds) of powdered quicklime, one part of 
Coal-soot, and one sixteenth part (one ounce) of flour of sulphur. 
This mixture is inimical to insects, and does not injure the young 
plants. The groove is next to be filled up with fine earth, which is 
to be made firm and even, by pressing it down with the flat of the 
spade. In like manner, all the other drills may be made and fin- 
ished. Ifthe weather be showery, and the ground in a moist state, 
but still free and open to work, nothing more need be done. It 
sometimes happens, however — as was the case to a very injurious 
extent throughout the summer in 1835—that the soil is found dry 
even to dustiness. In that case, as it will not answer to let the 
critical period pass over, the intended bed should be wateredjcopiously 
for three successive nights, till it become completely moist, and a 
mat or two must be thrown over it during the imtervening days. 
Seeds sown in soil thus prepared, will vegetate very rapidly ; for 
warmth and moisture are the prime actuating agents of vegetative 
life, as direct solar light as that of maturation. Waterings, or 
rather ordinary sprinklings, so termed, will prove of no avail, if the 
seeds have been sown in arid soil, as was fatally proved last year. 
In hot sunshine, the mat ought to be used till the seeds vegetate. 
The seedling plants will be liable to the attacks of slugs and other 
enemies ; to guard against which, they may be sprinkled with a 
little of the powder mentioned above; or the spaces of soil between 
the rows may be covered with dry saw-dust or chaff; but thick 
sowing is perhaps the most effectul means to secure a sufficient 
supply, and it is always prudent to practice it, because many seeds 
are inert; and it is better to displace the supernumeraries by timely 
thinning, than to have a paucity of plants, nine-tenths of which may 
perish by accidents. When the first true leaves appear, and ac- 
quire a little strength, much of the danger will be past, and the 
plants ought to be thinned out, so as to stand an inch asunder. 
Again, as they advance in growth, they ought to be reduced in 
number till double that space intervene between plant and plant. 
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Transplanting. — Some gardeners have attempted to obviate this 
operation ; but the roots first produced are few in number, though 
strong, and of considerable length: the plants also acquire a tall 
and shanky growth; and above all, it is evident that, if cabbage 
plants be made to perfect their growth on the site where the seeds 
were sown, the allotted space must be very great, because they 
must be thinned out so as finally to stand one foot asunder at the 
least. Transplanting, therefore, should be practised, and that, too, 
as soon as the young plants have become three or four inches high, 
and begin to crowd eachother. The operation effects two or three 
good objects. It causes the roots to produce a number of short 
fibres, or, as it is termed, to become “ stocky,” it dwarfs the plants, 
and, while making them strong and compact, secures them to the 
soil; and it enables the grower to protect those left in the seed-bed 
(as some always should be) by covering of mats thrown over arches, 
formed of hoops or pliable rods, in the event of very severe weather. 

In transplanting, let the bed or plot be a good firm loam if possi- 
ble, pretty well manured, thoroughly digged, and in a free, open 
situation. Select strong plants of nearly equal growth, and insert 
them in rows by means of a dibble or trowel, fixing each firmly in 
the soil, eighteen inches apart every way, if the variety be a free 
grower ; but the small Yorks will do very well if the rows be that 
distance apart, the plants standing only twelve inches asunder in 
the lines or ranks. It is indispensable that the soil be brought 
closely to the roots; and made to press them firmly in every part ; 
and should the weather be dry, much time will be gained by mak- 
ing the holes so deep as to receive the plant to the full length of 
the stem of each, and filling every hole brimful of salt water : 
then, by pressing the soil laterally and on every side with the tool, 
the roots will become puddled in, andsecured at once. ‘The period 
for the work must depend upon the growth in the seed-bed; and if 
the season be early, and the weather warm and showery, the trans- 
planted cabbages may grow so rapidly as to require the check of a 
second removal, or at least to be raised up and re-set; but in gen- 
eral, and under ordinary circumstances, it will be sufficient to leave 
them undisturbed, as then the crop will be ready for culture ata 
more early period of the spring. In the south, it is no uncommon 
circumstance to cut fine-hearted cabbages in April, and very good 
ones in May. In the north, the growth must be more tardy in most 
situations. 
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The seed-bed will require care and attention. I have said that 
some plants ought to be left in it; and I urge the practice, because, 
in severe winters, the entire crop is sometimes cut off. ‘The seed- 
lings remaining, ought, however, to be raised up; the longest roots 
cut back nearly one-third, and the plants be re-set in regular order 
and distances. Thus, supposing that 200 plants remain in it, and 
be made to stand four inches apart in rows which are six inches 
asunder, a bed little more than twelve feet long and about three feet 
wide, including its edges, will contain this valuable stock, which in 
severe weather could be covered by three or four garden mats, and 
thus secure a pretty ample supply of plants forthe spring. Another 
precaution may always be resorted to. Intransplanting, deep drills 
or grooves can be formed by the hoe or spade, and along these the 
plants may be set so deep, that the lowest leaves may stand just 
above the soil. I adopted a still more efficient plan of security last 
October, though I do not recommend it because I think the growth 
in the early spring months is thereby retarded. Having a piece of 
ground set up in ridges, nine inches high, and the time pressing, I 
planted my young cabbages in the bottom of the trenches between 
the ridges. On three occasions, the thermometer fell twentytwo 
degrees below the freezing point, and not a plant has been touched, 
though no covering was applied at any period of the winter. My 
broccoli, also, has stood in perfect security, in consequence of the 
stems being lower than the level of the edges of trenches made 
expressly for them. However, as cabbages ought to be hoed freely 
in the autumn, and the spaces between the rows digged once or 
twice, as soon as the plants resume growth in the early spring, it is 
evident that the ridges present an obstacle to these important ope- 
rations. If the winter prove mild, the cabbages will progress in 
some degree ; but if by cold they be rendered torpid, they will start 
into growth with the early return of solar influence: a few may fly 
up to seed, but the greater part will form hearts, and can be cut in 
succession. In cutting, it will be prudent never to take off the 
creen and healthy leaves, those that are inert and yellow will scale 
off of themselves, or with the slightest effort: but the green and 
firm ones have still an important office to perform, in perfecting the 
auxiliary buds which produce young sprouts. These secondary 
cabbages, or “ greens” affect an open growth, and in themselves 


furnish a delicious vegetable ; but they may —that is a portion of 
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an 


the best formed among them — be devoted to another purpose of 
considerable utility in garden economy. ‘The shoots when about 
five or six inches long, are to be gently twisted off from the stem, 
and the lacerated heel of each being trimmed perfectly even and 
smooth with a very sharp knife, but not shortened ; the young plant 
thus rendered a cutting is to be very carefully planted in lightish, 
sandy, fresh moved loam, so deeply as nearly, but not quite to in- 
clude the entire stem. The setting-stick or dibble is to be thrust 
diagonally into the ground in three or four places, in the direction 
of the heel, so as to fix it firmly in the soil, and then a little water 
should be given to each plant to wash the earth closely about the 
stem. Detached sprouts so treated, will frequently produce roots 
speedily, and bring a supply of excellent secondary cabbages, true 


to the original varieties ; seeds are apt to sprout, owing to cross im- 
pregnations. 


( To be continued.) 


Art. I1.—On Inarching and Laying Stove, Green-house, and 
other curious or Rare Plants.—By A FOREMAN OF 
Nursery. 


A LoNnDON 


‘THERE are many of the most curious and splendid stove, green- 
house, and hardy shrubs, which are only to be propagated but by 
the methods of either Inarching or Laying them, or if they can be 
struck from cuttings they seldom grow in a healthy condition after- 
wards. But a weekly growing species inserted upon the stock of a 
free growing kind, will cause it to bloom far more profusely and 
vigorously. An additional advantage too is afforded, by being ena- 
bled to obtain a plant of considerable size in a short time. 

I have, therefore, drawn up some practical observations upon the 
method which I have pursued most successfully for twelve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting differing from it in these par- 
ticulars, that whereas in grafting, the scion is at once totally sep- 
arated from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear 
off before the splicing takes place ; here on the contrary, neither 
the scion is seperated from its parent, nor the head of the stock 
taken away, until the union becomes so far complete that the first 


is unnecessary, and the latter injurious. It is in consequence much 
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preferable to the common grafting, for evergreens in particular; it 
is principally practised as the best means of multiplying all the 
double varieties of Camellia and plants of similar habits ; because 
their strong leaves, if only for a few days deprived of their regular 
support, by being cut clear from the mother stock, if not covered 
closely with a glass will be certain to wither and fall off; after 
which, there will be but very slender chance of the scions com- 
pleting a union; it is performed as follows :— 

Having provided a stock, which should always be some of the 
coarser, free kinds, of the same genus of plants, and nearly of the 
same diameter as the shoot which is intended for inarching; cut a 
thin slip, from two to three inches long, and about one third or 
something better of the whole thickness, smoothly off from each of 
them, in the clearest part of the stem with a small sharp knife, (a 
most necessary instrument for the business,) the back of each must 
then be fitted together in the most exact manner, at least on one 
side, and tied perfectly tight with good matting; they must be 
clayed in the same manner as grafts; and, as being within doors in 
a warm house will occasion the clay to become over dry, and liable 
to crack, they should, at least in dry weather, receive two or three 
times a week, some water from the nose of a water-pot, or by means 
of a syringe, to preserve it in a proper warm state, observing to do 
it in the evening lest the leaves should get scorched by the rays of 
the sun: a little moss tied neatly round each ball of clay will pre- 
vent the water being so frequently necessary: which is in my 
opinion very desirable. Eight or ten weeks will in general be found 
sufficient time for them to unite; at all events, by that time, I think, 
they may be partially separated from the parent plant by cutting the 
inarched shoots better than one half through; and if, on trial, they 
are found to be united, and bear the operation well, they may in a 
few days afterwards be entirely cut off and placed in a shady part of 
the house, where they must be kept moderately syringed as before, 
and some additional shade given according to the state of the 
weather for two or three weeks; during which time, they may be 
untied, and the top of the stock be cut off in a neat manner; and 
also any unnecessary part of the bottom of the scion that may re- 
main; let a little clay be again applied, that these fresh wounds 
may have sufficient time to become properly healed, which will 


take place in a few weeks. In this manner have I succeeded with 
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Myrtus Pimento, and other plants allied to it, which are particularly 
difficult to strike or propagate, by any other means, on the common 
myrtle with tolerable success; and also many other plants of the 
same description upon their kind. 


In laying, choice should be made of the young tender shoots of 


the present year, the soft bark of which will sooner form a callosity, 
and produce roots, than that of any of the preceding year’s growth. 
It is particularly necessary to observe, whether the plant intended 
to be layed is of a brittle nature or not; for if it is, it will be ne- 
cessary that the shoots be pegged gently down to the surface previ- 
ous to laying, and thus !eft, until their tops naturally acquire a per- 
pendicular direction, which they will do in a few days; without this 
precaution it will be extremely difficult to tongue them without 
cracking, or breaking them off; but if treated in this manner, the 
most brittle may be layed without danger. 

By tongueing is meant, the operation of cutting a small longitud- 
inal scalp about half an inch in length, on the inner side of the 
heel or bend which is inserted into the earth ; about one third of it 
should be cut off in a transverse direction ; it being so placed, that 
the transverse cut may be immediately on or below the joint ; 
but by no means is the whole of it to be cut away, as practised by 
some, it being the part which in most instances produces the first 
fibres. Having the layer thus prepared, the earth must be opened 
with the hand about three or four inches deep, and in the direction 
of the shoot, into which opening, it would be advisable to put a 
little fresh loam or sand for the immediate reception of the layer ; 
which should be fixed therein at least three inches under the sur- 
face, the tongue should be gently twisted sideways so as to prevent 
its resting within the heel or bend, and the mould immediately 
closed over it; as many layers as are wanted being thus made, let 
the whole have a moderate watering to settle the mould, and be set 
or plunged in a good growing heat ; as it is of considerable impor- 
tance to keep the parent plant in a free growing state. 

here are many plants that produce roots so freely, that should a 
branch even touch the ground, they strike almost immediately ; 
these every gardener will soon become acquainted with by their 
natural efforts, and therefore will find it sufficient for their increase 
merely to insert them in the mould; noting however that a slight 
twist on the part inserted will considerably promote their rooting. 
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It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments, that the layer, 
which is inserted to a proper depth, roots sooner and better than 
that which is Jayed nearer the surface ; the self-evident reason of 
which is, that the deeper they are, the air is better excluded, and 
there is a more regular degree of moisture for the nourishment of 
the young fibres, when they make their appearance. I must also 
observe that no part of a shoot should on any pretence be covered 
with the mould, except that which is meant to produce roots, as the 
covering of the whole renders it extremely liable to rot; therefore, 
if any particularly tender plant should happen to be thus treated, it 
would evidently endanger the whole stool. This may seem an 
unnecessary observation to some, but I can assure such, that 
[ have seen layers made by people, who thought themselves 
extremely clever, where none of the parent stool were left in 
sight, except the tops of each individual layer: what was the 
consequence? in a few months, one half at least of the stools 
were without the least spark of life remaining ; and of the rest 
which were so fortunate as to survive, perhaps not one tenth of the 
shoots layed, produced plants.— Hort. Cabinet. 


Art. IIl. — Acclimation of Plants. 


Tus is a subject of much importance to farmers, but one which 
is very little attended to. Every one knows that different latitudes 
have their respective vegetable products, and although it is {perhaps 
impossible to draw the dividing line where they cease or begin to 
grow, yet by progressing North or South we ultimately come into a 
region where one species is not found and the other is. Thus the 
apple and the pear may be found in high latitudes, and yet they 
flourish more and more indifferently as you proceed south, till you 
arrive at a point where they do not flourish at all. Some plants are 
so constituted that they will conform to different climates very easily, 
while it is probable that others would take hundreds of years of 
care and attention to bring them so as to endure a different climate 
from the one they were produced in. 

Still, however, much may be done by selecting such plants as it 
is wished to transplant, from one region to another, from situations 
as near as possible as it regards temperature, &c. as the region to 
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which it is proposed to transplant it. ‘Thus if it is to be carried 
from a warm climate to a cold one, it should be taken from the 
north side of some hill, or if mountains are near, from as high an 
elevation as it could possibly be found. On the other hand, if the 
plant is to be carried from a cold to a warm climate in order to ena- 
ble it to sustain the climate and preserve its natural properties, it 
should be taken from as warm a situation as possible. If our sea- 
men and travellers would attend to these circumstances there is no 
doubt that success would more often attend their endeavors to ben- 
efit mankind in this respect. Nor is this rule a useless one in trans- 
planting trees, &c. from one situation to another in their own 
neighborhood. Of two evergreens of the same species, one of 
which was taken from a shady damp situation, and the other from a 
dry and exposed place, and both removed to a garden of compara- 
tively dry soil, the latter lived, while the other soondied. Circum- 
stances may vary in regard to this rule, but we believe it a good one 
to follow. Every one will find by a little observation a difference 
in the texture of the same species of trees, arising from difference 
of structure or growth. ‘Thus of two beeches or oaks, one grow- 
ing in a thick and shady forest, and the other standing alone in the 
open field — the latter will be much the toughest and strongest. 
‘* Pasture beech,” and “ pasture oak,” are terms often used to re- 
commend any implement made of them — denoting more strength 
and durability than if they had grown in a more sheltered location. 
From these considerations we have no doubt that apples, pears, and 
other trees from a nursery in an exposed situation would, on the 
whole, be more sure to thrive than those from a warm one. And in 
obtaining trees, &c. from other places, due regard should be had to 
the situation — habits — mode of treatment, &c. which they have 
been used to, and that which they are to receive, and not have the 


transition from one extreme to the other, too great and too sudden. 
— Genesee Farmer. 


Art. 1V.—On the Culture of the Camellia. By a Lonpon 


PracricaL GARDENER. 


‘ay . . 
"ats very popular family, has always the best effect when culti- 


vated in a house by themselves; and as there are certain seasons in 
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which this genus requires a treatment almost peculiar to itself, their 
separate culture is, therefore, the more necessary. The splendor 
and profusion of the blossoms of this genus do not only attract our 
notice, considered merely as an ornamental plant, but has a consid- 
erable claim on our more intimate regard, when we consider it as 
supplying us with one of the necessaries of life, and probably one 
of the most exhilarating and useful medicines of which our Phar- 
macopeias can boast. [From the species Camellia bohea, viridis, 
and sasanqua, are obtained the well known tea of commerce, which 
is imported to us from China, where these three species, together 
with C. Japonica, grow in abundance, and in that country attain 
the character of evergreen shrubs or low trees. From these species 
have been originated, by cultivation, the many varieties now culti- 
vated. ‘The most successful and generally adopted method of pro- 
pagating this family, is by inarching or grafting; by either of these 
modes each variety is perpetuated, but new varieties are only to be 
obtained from seeds; as these seldom ripen, at least in any quan- 
tity, in this country, and few are imported in fit state to vegetate, 
the propagation of new varieties is consequently a matter of some 
importance. As, in most other cases, it is from single flowering 
plants that seed are to be expected, although sometimes the semi- 
double flowers also produce them, and of these, the common single 
red is the most prolific in affording seed. Sometimes seedlings so 
obtained are used only for stocks, whereon to work other rarer 
kinds, although sometimes they are kept till they attain a flowering 
state to ascertain their relative mints. Mr Knight, of the Exotic 
Nursery, has many seedling plants thus originated, which assume 
as yet different characters, so far as the buds, leaves, &c. are con- 
cerned, from those from which they have sprung ; and, under the 
management of that very scientific cultivator, every justice may be 
expected to be done them. These we understand, have been princi- 
pally obtained from the magnificent specimen he solong and so well 
cultivated, and to which we have already alluded. Stocks, how- 
ever, are for the most part obtained by nurserymen from layers of 
the simple red, which they have often planted out in pits for this 
purpose, or from plants originated from cuttings of the same or 
equally common sorts. Camellias are sometimes budded, but for 
the most part are either grafted or inarched ; in either case, the pro- 
cess of tongueing is dispensed with as weakening the stock ; and 
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that mode of grafting, termed side-grafting, is preferred. It may 
be observed, that, of all the stocks, for this or any other purpose, 
those obtained from seeds, are the best; but in regard to Camellias, 
as the seeds are two years in coming up, cultivators seldom wait till 
such stocks are of proper size to be operated on. Sometimes the 
double Camellias are obtained from cuttings, but this is both a 
tedious and precarious method of increasing them. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, the 
spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow. ‘This state of vegetation does 
does not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cul- 
tivators force their Camellias into bloom very early ; such, there- 
fore, should be operated upon not by the exact period of the year, 
but by the state of the plants. Some will be fit for this process in 
January, February, March and April. ‘Those, however, which are 
operated upon in March and April, will have the better chance to 
succeed, although those which are operated on in February answer 
pretty well. 

During the time the process is going on, the house should be 
kept rather closely shut up, and the atmosphere rather damp; how- 
ever, these must not be too freely indulged in as in the former case, 
the plants would be liable to being drawn up weak, and conse- 
quently become straggling and of bad habits. The time that 
elapses before a union of the scion and stock completely takes 
place is in different sorts, and more particularly in regard to the 
state of health and vigor in which the plants may be, as well as the 
favorableness or unfavorableness of the season. Observation alone 
can dictate when the clay, and afterwards the bandage of matting, 
should be removed. ‘There is an evil in allowing either to remain 
on too long, as well as taking them off too soon; however, there is 
less danger to be apprehended from their remaining on a week or 
even two too long, than in taking them off a week too soon. Some 
cultivators adopt the Graffe Blaikie mode of inarching with much 
success, and others also practise the mode recommended by Mr 
Murray, of Glasgow, by inserting the lower extremity of the scion 
into a potato or small turnip. Camellias will form a union when the 
branches are of considerable size ; and, as we have already noticed, 
very large plants may be speedily formed by inarching several whole 
plants upon one common stock. This process is now becoming 
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prevalent round London; and when the operation is properly per- 
formed, and the plant afterwards properly cultivated, specimens of 
large size may be expected to become more common than they 
have hitherto been; and certainly one or two large specimens of 
this plant, where there is convenience for keeping them, are better 
than a number of small ones, which will take up the same room, 
and never can produce so imposing an effect as is the case with 
large specimens. Upon one or two plants may thus be cultivated 
the whole collection of varieties and species now known. In graft- 
ing the Camellias, much care should be taken to perform the opera- 
tion neatly, so as to leave as little appearance of the place of union 
as possible. I recollect, when this plant was much less common 
than it now is, and the method of propagating it less understood, 
that some cultivators, to hide its deformity in the stem, performed 
the operation very close to the surface of the pot in which the stock 
grew ; and when the union had taken place completely, they used 
to repot them into deeper pots, so as to bury the wounds under the 
mould. A practice so unskilful was of course unsuccessful; the 
plants being thus too deeply potted did not prosper, and, as might 
be expected, deterred many from purchasing, from an idea that the 
plants were either short-lived, or would not grow without the care 
of a proficient person. The care, however, is otherwise ; scarcely 
any plant is easier than the Camellia; although it must be admitted, 
that, to grow them in the first degree of excellence, much judgment 
is required. Camellias, like most other plants, have their periods of 
growth and also of rest; during the former state they cannot hardly 
be watered over much, and during the latter, they will soon languish 
if too bountifully supplied. For this, no rules can be laid down ; 
experience and observation on the part of the cultivator alone can 
be a safe guide.—Hort. Cabinet. 


Art. V.—Description of Peas. 


Tue following description of the different varieties of Peas with 
their synonymes, from the Transactions of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, will be found of great use to Seedsmen, and be inter- 
esting to horticulturists generally. It was drawn up by Mr George 
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Gordon, undergardener in the kitchen garden department. All the 
varieties of the pea have been grown in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, and they are arranged by Mr Gordon into the following 
groups : 

“J. Common Dwarf Peas. With small roundish pods, white 
peas and stems, not more than three feet high. 

“TI. Common Tall Peas. With round pods, white peas and 
stems, requiring sticks. 

“TIT. Dwarf Marrow Peas. With broad pods, peas particu- 
larly sweet when young, and stems not more than four feet high. 

“TV. Tall Marrow Peas. Like the last, but with stems requir- 
ing sticks. 

“V. Sugar Peas. With pods destitute of the usual tough lining, 
and eaten like kjdney bean pods: the peas white. 

“VI. Imperial Peas. With the strong growth of the marrow, 
and the small round pods of the Prussian. 

“VII. Prussian Peas. With the stems branching very much, 
and roundish, not very large pods: the latest of any class. 

“VIII. Grey Sugar Peas. With pods like those of the fifth 
class, but with flowers of a purplish color, and peas spotted, or any 
other color but white. 

“TX. Grey Common Peas. With purple or white flowers, and 
peas any color but white. 


‘*Groue IL.—Common Dwarr PEas. 


“1. Bishop’s Dwarf. About two feet high, and of strong 
growth. Pods short and broad, mostly containing four or five peas. 
Only a moderate bearer, a week later than the early frame, and 
hardly worth growing. 

“2. Early Dwarf. Height about one and a half feet, and 
somewhat resembling the preceding variety, but is more prolific ; 
broad, mostly containing five peas. It is the best of the dwarfs, as 
it is very prolific, and of good quality. 

“3. Dwarf Brittany. About six or eight inches high, of a 
dark green color, and of slender growth. Pods small and nearly 
round, mostly containing five peas. It is a few days later than the 
preceding, and is very fit for late sowing, and is a good bearer. 

“5. Common Spanish Dwarf.—Synonymes : New early Spanish 
dwarf, Spanish dwarf or fan, dwarf bog, Knox’s dwarf.—About 
two feet high, and of strong growth. Pods rather broad, flat, and 
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not very long, mostly containing four or five peas. A moderate 
bearer, and a few days later than Bishop’s, which it somewhat re- 
sembles. Mr Bishop selected his pea from this variety. (See 
Gard, Mag. vol. I. p. 127.) 

“5. Large Spanish Dwarf.—About three feet high and very 
strong. Pods longer than the common Spanish Dwarf, and round, 
mostly containing five or six peas. Like the preceding, only a mod- 
erate bearer. 

“Group I].—Common Tatu Peas. 

“6. Early Frame.—Synonymes: Best early, early single blos- 
somed, early double-blossomed frame, early dwarf frame, superfine 
early Batt’s, early dwarf nimble, early Wilson, Young’s very early, 
early Nicholas, Perkins’ early frame, early Nana, Mason’s double 
blossomed, Russell’s fine early, early French, dwarf Albany.— 
About four feet high, and rather slender. Pods small and round 
mostly containing five or six peas. Very prolific, of excellent qual- 
ity, and the earliest pea in the whole collection. ‘The number of 
blossoms on this pea entirely depends on the soil and situation it is 
grown in. It must not be confounded with the early Charlton. 

“7. Early Charlton.—Synonymes : Golden Charlton, early sugar 
frame, late dwarf, T'wesly dwarf, Hotspur, Wrench’s Hotspur, dou- 
ble dwarf Hotspur, early Hotspur, golden Hotspur, common Hot- 
spur, early Nicholas Hotspur, Nimble ‘Taylor, very fine late garden, 
Paddington, Essex Reading, Russell’s early blossomed. About five 
feet high and of strong growth. Pods large, broad, and rather 
flattened, mostly containing six or seven peas. A very prolific 
bearer, of excellent quality, and the best pea for standing the win- 
ter in the collection. It is about a week or ten days later than the 
early frame, and will continue much longer in bearing, and like the 
preceding, varies in appearance according to soil, situation, &c. 

“8, D’Auvergne.—About five feet high, and rather slender. 
Pods very long, nearly round, much curved, and tapering a good 
deal to the extremities, mostly containing eleven or twelve peas (if 
well grown.) A very abundant bearer, of excellent quality, and 
later than the early Charlton, in coming into use. It is the best 
pea for produce, and deserves to be generally cultivated in all gar- 
dens. 

“9. Eastern Shore.—About five and a half feet high, and rather 
slender. Pods small, short, and round, mostly containing four or 
five peas, a very abundant bearer ; coming after the Charlton. 
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10. Tall Frame.—About five and a half feet high, and rather 
slender. Pods small, round, and rather long; mostly containing 
six peas. Very productive, coming into use about the same time 
as the Charlton, to which it bears some resemblance, but is taller, 
and of slender growth. 


‘Group II].—Dwarr Marrow Far. 


“11. Dwarf White Marrow.—Synonymes: Glory of England, 
Wabash.—About three and a half feet high, and very strong. Pods 
broad, and not very long, of a dark green color, containing six or 
seven peas. Of excellent quality, but only a moderate bearer. 

12. Knight’s Dwarf Marrow.—Synonymes : Dwarf Knight’s, 
Knight’s new dwarf.—About three and a half or four feet high, 
very much resembling the dwarf white marrow, but of a stronger 
growth. Pods broad, and rather flat, containing five or six peas. 
Of excellent quality, and very prolific. The seed wrinkled when 
ripe, 

‘13. Dwarf Green Marrow.—Synonymes: New green, early 
dwarf green, early green, new early green, royal dwarf marrow, 
new green nonpariel, Holloway marrow, new extra green marrow, 
Wellington, green Rouncival.—About four feet high, and of strong 
growth. Pods dark green, large, broad, and flat, containing seven 
or eight peas. Of excellent quality, very prolific, and rather late. 
Peas a light green color, and sometimes half green and half white 
when ripe. 

“‘Group IV.—Tatt Marrow Peas. 


“14. Tall White Marrow.—Synonymes: Tall Carolina, large 
imperial marrow, new tall Temple, Olive, Wootten, large Carolina, 
white Rouncival—About seven feet high, and of strong growth. 
Pods large, and very broad, containing seven or nine peas. Of ex- 
cellent quality, very prolific and late. This is a very good pea for 
summer, but will not do without stakes. 


“15. Knight’s Tall Marrow.—Synonymes: Knight's late. — 
About six and a half feet high, and of very strong growth. Pods 
large and broad, containing eight or nine peas. Of excellent qual- 
ity, aud later than the preceding by a week. Peas when ripe 
shrivel very much, and are remarkably sweet. This pea is the best 
of all the tall ones for late sowing in summer. 

‘16. Branching Marrow.—Synonymes: Donn’s new, prolific 
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Isle of France.— About five and a half feet high, and of very strong 
growth. Pods large broad, and rather flat, containing eight or nine 
peas, of excellent quality, large, and very prolific. Peas when ripe 
of a yellowish green color. 

“17. Tall green marrow. Synonymes: Green tall, new large 
green, imperial green. About 7 feet high, and of very strong 
growth. Pods large, broad, and rather flat, containing 8 or 9 peas, 
of excellent quality, late, and very prolific. Peas when ripe, of a 
yellow green color. 

“18. Egg. Synonymes: Large egg or bean, Patagonian. About 
74 feet high, and of a strong growth. It greatly resembles the tall 
white marrow, but the peas are much larger and not so round; in 
other respects nearly the same. 

“19. Waterloo. Synonyme: Nonpariel. About 6 feet high, 
and very strong. It has a great resemblance to the tall green mar- 
row, but it does not grow so tall nor so strong. Peas green and 
rather wrinkled. 

«20. Pearl or Nonsuch. About 9 feet high, not of very strong 
growth, and bearing some resemblance of the tall white marrow, 
but the pods are rounder and much smaller. Of good quality, but 
a moderate bearer. 

“21. De Guiverigny. About 44 feet high, of very strong growth, 
and resembles the dwarf white marrow, but much taller, and the 
pods are rounder ; in other respects nearly the same. 

«22. Crown Pea. Synonymes. American crown, rose or crown. 
About 54 feet high, of very strong growth, with the blossoms in 
talis at the extremity, somewhat like a crown (from which it derives 
its name.) Pods small, round and straight, containing 4 or 6 peas. 
A very abundant bearer, of good quality, and very good for sum- 
mer use. 

“ N. B. Nos. 20 and 22 should, perhaps, be referred to the sec- 
ond Group; but, on account of their strong growth, I have placed 
them in the 4th Group; they differ from it only in having small 
pods; and from the second Group in growing very strong, and being 
late. 

Grove V.— Suear Peas. 

* Large Crooked Sugar. Synonymes: New pea, sugar pea, 
broad sword, early Spanish. About 9 feet high and very strong. 
Pods very large, broad and much twisted, containing 9 peas. Peas 
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large, and very prominent in the pods. Of excellent quality, very 
productive, and the best in its class. 

**24. Vilmorin’s Sugar. About 6} feet high, and of slender 
growth. Pods small, round and straight, containing 7 or eight peas ° 
which, as in all other sugar peas, are very prominent, even when 
quite young. Of excellent quality, and the greatest bearer in the 
class. It was received from M. Vilmorin as ‘ espece de pois tres 
excellent.’ 

‘26. Alberjas. About 6} feet high, and of strong growil.. 
Pods small, round, and straight, containing 7 or 8 peas, of excellent 
quality, and very prolific. It was brought from Mendoza, by Dr 
Gillies. There is sometimes a very thin skin inside the pods of this 
sort, which makes it distinct from all others in the class. 

“*26. Tamarind Pea. Synonyme: Large dwarfSugar. About 
4 feet high, and of robust growth. Pods large, broad, and much 
curved, containing 9 or 10 peas. Of excellent quality, and a very 
abnndant bearer. The pods are from 4 to 5 inches long, and are 
produced the latest in this class. 

“27. Early May Sugar. Synonymes: Early Dutch, early sugar, 
dwarf Dutch Sugar. About 4 feet high and very slender. Pods 
small, round and straight, containing 6or 7 peas. Of good quality, 
but only a moderate bearer. This is the earlierst pea in the collec- 
tion, but is very tender, and will not do to sow before the beginning 
of March. 

“28. Dwarf Sugar. Ledman’s dwarf. About 3 feet high, 
and of very strong growth. Pods long, nearly round, and slightly 
curved, containing 7 peas. Of excellent quality, a moderate bearer 
and late. 

“20. Dwarf Dutch. Synonymes: Dwarf sugar de Grace, 
early dwarf de Grace, dwarf crooked sugar. About 24 feet high, 
and of slender growth. Pods rather short, small, and crooked, con- 
taining 5 peas. Of good quality, only a moderate bearer, and later 
than the preceding by a week. 

“20. Late Wyker Sugar. Synonyme: Late white sugar. 
About 63 feet high, and of very strong growth. Pods roundish, 
small, and much curved, containing 7 or 8 peas. Of excellent 
quality, a good bearer, and very late. 

“N.B. The pods of all the peas belonging to the Sth Group 
should be gathered when quite young, like French [string] beans, 
and cooked after the same manner, without being shelled. 
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Grove VI. — Imperiats. 

‘*‘ Dwarf Imperial. Synonymes: Imperial, blue imperial, 
dwarf green imperial, and long podded imperial, Summatra, green 
nonpareil, dwarf blue prolific, blue scimeter, sabre, blue sabre, new 
sabre, dwarf sabre. About 4 feet high and of strong growth. 
Pods large, long, and rather flat, much pointed, and containing 8 
or 9 peas. Of excellent quality, a good bearer, and one of the best 
peas for summer, as it is very late coming into use. 

*32. Tall Imperial. Synonymes: Tall green imperial, tall 
blue imperial, Spanish patriot, new tall imperlal, blue union, green 
nonpareil, tall Prussian or blue union. About 7 feet high, and 
rather slender. Pods broad, and rather short, but not pointed like 
those of the preceding, and containing 6 peas in a pod. Of good 
quality, and very productive, but not so late as the last. 

Group VII. — Prussians. 

** 33. Blue Prussian. Synonymes: Dwarf blue Prussian, 
royal Prussian blue, fine long podded dwarf. Prussian prolific, 
early Dutch green, green Prussian. About 34 feet high, and of 
strong growth. Pods long and rarher round, containing 8 peas. 
This is so well known that it is quite useless for me to say any thing 
about its good qualities, It is undoubtedly the best for summer use, 
and one of the greatest bearers. 

34. White Prussian. Synonymes: Prolific, or poor man’s 
profit, prolific, tall Prussian, dwarf white Prussian, new dwarf Nor- 
man, royal dwarf, royal prolific, dwarf Tewsley, Stowe pea. About 
4 feet high, and very robust. Pods broad, long, and rather flat, con- 
taining 7 or 8 peas, which are large and white, of good quality, 
and, like the blue Prussian, an excellent summer pea, and very pro- 
lific. This is the best sort for general cultivation, and well deserves 
the name of poor man’s profit; but it will not remain so long in 
bearing as the blue Prussian. 

‘35. Groom’s Superb Dwarf Blue. About 18 inches high, and 
of robust growth. Pods large, round and rather flat, containing 8 
or 9 peas. Of excellent quality, a very abundant bearer, and a few 
days later than the blue Prussian, of which it seems a distinct dwarf 
variety. Raised by Mr H. Groom of Walworth, who sent seeds of 
it to the garden, in 1831. This deserves general cultivation, as it 
requires no sticking, and produces more on the same space of 
ground than any other of the dwarf sort. 
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“Group VIII. — Gray Sucar Peas. 

“36. Purple Podded Grey. About 7 feet high, and of robust 
growth. Pods short, broad, and rather pointed, of a deep purple 
color, containing about 5 or 6 peas. A good bearer. The peas 
when boiled are rather bitter; but, if cooked like the pods of the 
scarlet runner kidney bean, it is very good. 

‘37. Red flowered Sugar. About 64 feet high, and of slender 
growth. Pods long, nearly round and straight, containing 6 peas. 
Like the preceding, it is only fit for use when quite young. A good 
bearer, but not fit for field culture. 

“40. Late Grey. Synonymes: ‘Tall grey, tall Capucine, large 
grey. About 8 feet high, and very robust. Pods broad, but not 
very long, containing 7 or 8 peas of a yellowish brown color, black 
eyed and large. A good bearer. 

‘* 41. Maple Gray Pea. Synonymes: Marlborough, partridge 
grey. About 7} feet high, and very robust. Pods broad and 
rather long, containing 7 or 8 peas, which are like those of the 
preceding kind, but much smaller, and not black eyed. This is a 
good bearer, and the flowers are much lighter colored than those of 
No. 40. 

© 42. Spanish Marotta. Synonymes: ‘Tall black spotted mar- 
otta, black spotted. About 6 feet high, and rather slender. Pods 
small and nearly round, containing 7 peas, of a yellow color, black 
eyed, small and round. It is very productive, and tolerably good if 
gathered when young, as it is by no means so bitter as the other 
grey peas when boiled. 

“43. Bean Pea. Synonymes: Funnel’s black spotted. About 
8 or 9 feet high, and very robust. Pods long, broad, and not much 
pointed, containing 9 or 10 peas, of a yellowish white color, black 
eyed, and having some resemblance to small horse beans when ripe. 
It is very productive, but only fit for field culture, as it is rather 
bitter when boiled, although not so bitter as grey peas in general. 





Arr. VI. — Lust of Climbers for the Green House. 


Tue selection given below, with the remarks appended, will be 
found of great assistance to those who are wishing to plant creepers, 
and have not the opportunity or convenience of any ready reference, 
or are not acquainted with these kind of plants. ‘They are so 
arranged that a selection of colors may be made for any month or 
number of months, when a good show of flowers is a matter of im- 


portance. 
Plants coming into flower in February. 


Maurandia antirrhiniflora, M. Barclayana, M. Semperflorens. 
‘These will either do for pillars or trellis; they flower freely from 
this time till October or November. 

Passiflora cerulea — racemosa — blue. ‘This sometimes flowers 


in June. 
Plants coming into flower in March. 


Brachysema polymorpha. This plant I do not know. It is re- 
commended to me as excellent for a pillar. 

Kennedya cordata, purple fl. Does not climb so quick as some 
kinds, but makes a good show. 

Keneedya Comptoniana, blue fl. K. dilatata, purple fl. K. hete- 
rophyl!a, purple fl. K. inophylla, scarlet fl. K. Monophylla, pur- 
ple fl. K. prostrata, purple and red, K. nigricans, dark purple, 
K. rubicunda, brownish red. ‘These are all very handsome, and 
when the height is not great they will soon cover the pillars against 
which they are planted. 


Ruscus androgynus, green and yellow. A very curious plant. 


Plants coming into flower in April. 

Rodochiton volubile, dark purple. A fine new crceper, nearly 
hardy. 

Tropeolum, orange fl. K. polyphyllum. Both these grow very 
rapidly, and flower very freely in April. 

Bignonia capensis, orange. Continues flowering from April down 
to the beginning of September. 

Clematis Massoniana, white fl. Comes into flower towards the 
end, or early in May. 

Brachysema latifolia, scarlet. Is fond of heat but will thrive 
well in the green house. 

Podolobium scandens, yellow. Continues flowering till June 
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Plants coming into flower in May. 


Billardiera angustifolia, yellow. Continues flowering till August. 
Billardiera longifolium, crimson. A very free flower, and quick 


grower. 


Caprifolium, scarlet. Flowers most of the summer. 

Chescandens, blue purple. Flowers all the summer. 

Jasminum odoratissimum, yellow. J. volubile, white. Both ex- 
cellent climbers, well suited for trellis. 

Kennedya coccinnea, scarlet. Very showy when a fine plant. 

Fuchisia macrostemma, scarlet. F*. gracilis, scarlet. These are 
not properly creepers, but they look well trained to a pillar. 


Plants coming into floawer in June.. 


Manettia cordata, scarlet. Beautiful new plant, fast grower. 
Bignonia grandiflora, orange. Requires a good deal of room. 
Combretum farinosum, orange. Does well on a trellis. 

Fuchsia microphylla, red. Suited for training either on trellis or 
pillar. 

Glycine heterophylla, yellow. Suitable for trellis rather than 
pillars. 

Jonesia scandens, orange. Very good for trellis in a warm place. 

Clematis odora, white. Rather scarce. 

Lophospermum erubescens, rose. Excellent for pillars. 

Sollya heterophylla, blue. 8S. angustifolia, blue. The rich blue 
of the flowers, and the graceful manner in which they hang, render 
these plants very desirable. 

Passiflora alato—czrula, rose. These two Passifloras are similar 
in the color of the flower, and are both very fine. 


Plants coming into flower in July. 


Glycine argenta, yellow. 

Eccremocarpus scaber, orange red. EE. longiflorus, yellow. 
Two fine plants for pillars. 

Bignonia cherii. 

Mavuranpta. — All these species of Maurandia are nearly hardy. 
‘They thrive freely in any light rich soil, and are propagated freely 
by seeds which they produce in abundance; cuttings of the young 
wood also grow, if planted in light soil, and plunged in a little 
heat. 

PassirLora. — All the green house species of Passiflora require 
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to be planted in a mixture of loam and peat; they are very hand- 
some ; bloom very freely. They may be propagated by cuttings of 
the young and tender shoots, planted in light soil, and plunged in a 
little peat. 

Bracnysema. — The B. latifolia is a most beautiful plant for a 
pillar or trellis. It does well planted out in equal parts of peat and 
sandy loam from a pasture field. They are propagated both by 
layers and cuttings; the latter should be planted in fine white sand, 
and be covered with a glass. 

Kennepta. — All the species recommended above require to be 
planted in a mixture of sandy loam and peat, in the proportion of 
two thirds the former to one third of the latter. Cuttings strike 
root easily, if planted in pots of light soil, and plunged in heat. 

Ruscus anpRocynus. — Though many plants make a far greater 
show than this does, yet the curious manner in which its flowers are 
produced, and other peculiarities, render it well deserving a place 
in the green house. It should be planted in equal parts of peat and 
loam ; and may be increased by divisions of the roots and suckers. 

Ropocuiton voLtusiLeE. — There can be no doubt, but this, of all 
the known climbing plants with which we cover lls during sum- 
mer, is the most remarkable and beautiful, and ought to be particu- 
larly recommended, as it is easily cultivated, and flowers so very 
freely. Its propagation is by seeds and cuttings. The seeds are 
sown in March and April, that the young plants may become strong 
enough in time for planting in the open ground, where they may 
remain during the whole summer until the frost sets in; if these 
plants are to be preserved, they should be potted off and put in a 
conservatory. ‘They are also easily propagated by cuttings. 

Tror£o_um. — The two species named above are very easy of 
culture, thriving in equal parts of peat and loam, and may be easily 
propagated by cuttings and seeds; the former strike very well with 
us, if planted in light soil or sand, and may be plunged in a little 
heat. 

Bignonia. — The two species neticed should be planted in an 
equal mixture of peat and sandy loam. Propagated by cuttings of 
young wood, which should be planted in light soil, and plunged in 
heat. 

Criematis. — These will grow in any light rich soil, and may be 
propagated by cuttings. 
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BiLtaRDIERA. — These two species are of very easy culture, if 
planted in sandy loam and peat. They produce seeds, which should 
be sown in the spring ; cuttings will also grow if planted in sand, 
and covered with a glass. 

Popo.tozium. — The soil most suitable for them is two parts of 
very sandy peat, and one partof light loam. They are propagated 
by cuttings, taken off when half ripe, and planted in sand, and 
covered with a glass. 

Caprirotium.— These require the most simple culture ; any 
light rich soil will answer for them, and they may be easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, taken off when half ripe, planted in sand, and 
covered with a glass. 

Copa scanpENs.— This species will soon cover a very large 
space in the green house; it produces an abundance of flowers, and 
in general, a plenty of seeds, by which it is easily propagated ; it 
may also be increased readily by cuttings planted in light soil, and 
plunged in heat. Any rich mould wil! suit it. 

Jasminum. — These species may be planted in equal parts of 
loam, peat and leaf mould, or very rotten dung. They are very 
easily propagated by cuttings of the young and tender shoots planted 
in sand, and plunged in a little heat, under glass. 

Manetti1a. — The species recommended is of very easy culture, 
and grows very rapidly. It strikes freely from cuttings planted in 
sand, and placed under a hand glass in heat. The soil is sandy 
loam and peat. 

Compretium.— The species recommended as a green-house 
climber must be planted in a warm situation, or it will not prosper. 
It thrives in a mixture of loam and peat, and is propagated by cut- 
tings planted in pots of sand, and plunged in heat. 

Giycine. — These are of easy culture, growing freely in any 
light rich mould. 

The G. sinensis is a delightful plant for the trellis of a conserva- 
tory; in the open air the flowers are liable to be damaged with the 
early spring fruits, but in a house it continues flowering all 
summer. 

Jonrsia. — This like the species of Combretium, must be 
planted in a warm situation in the green-house to do well ; it thrives 
best in a stove. The mode of propagation is by cuttings, and the 
best soil is sandy peat. 

4 
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LopHosrermum. — This free growing climber may be propagat- 
ed from seed, or from cuttings. 

Sciitys. — These are nearly hardy, and if planted in loam and 
peat will thrive very vigorously. They are readily increased by 
cuttings, planted in sand, and plunged in a little heat. 


Art. VII. — Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturpay, Octroger 29, 1836. 

Pears. — By the Hon. John Lowell — Calebasse D’Hollande, 
the form that of a Calabash or gourd —a melting sweet fruit, but 
too ripe to judge precisely of its merits; Beurre Crapaud, a fruit of 
middle size and fine; a fruit supposed to be the Elton received of 
Mr Knight, of medium size, nearly round, of a green color, melting 
with an agreeable astringency ; Sylvanche Verte, unripe; also the 
following kinds, all of which were received direct from the Cheva- 
lier Parmentier of Enghein; Bezi Vaet, Delices D’Hardenpont and 
Beurre Bronze, which are to be reported at a future day. (See the 
letter of Mr Lowell below.) 

By Mr Manning — Green Pear of Yair, a good and celebrated 
Scotch fruit; Belle et Bonne, specimens melting and sweet but 
over ripe; Beurre Von Marum, a new and oblong fruit of a yellow 
color, melting, of superior flavor, evidently an uncommon fruit. 

By Mr Vose, President of the Society — Fine Urbaniste, also, 
another fruit without name. 

By the Messrs Downing of Newburg, New York — Fine speci- 
mens of St Michaels ; also Bezi de La Motte, large and good, St 
Germain, Sylvanche, Gilogil, large and handsome and most esteemed 
as a baking fruit; also, Mabille, large and handsome, but not suf- 
ficiently mature for trial. ‘The Mabille has been put down by some 
as aSynonyme of the Napoleon, but the form and color of this is 
different ; also the Beurre Gris or Brown Beurre, very fine. 

Apples. — By Dr E. Wight, of Dedham. Thin Skin a fruit so 
named from the thinness of its skin. This fruit is described as a 
very abundant bearer, and ripe from October to December, a fruit 
over medium size or rather large, of a white color, round but dimin- 
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ishing a little at the summit, Calville formed or ribbed at its sides, 
juicy, tender and fine and flavored with a good share of acid. 

By Messrs Downing. Jonathan Apple, very beautiful but not yet 
mature ; this is celebrated wherever known as a fruit of the very 
first quality ; also the Dominie, a large fruit, roundish and flattened, 
the stalk very short in a deep depression, the eye sunk deep in a 
regular cavity, nearly the whole fruit covered with stripes of red, 
flesh yellowish white, breaking, saccharine, relieved by a just and 
due portion of acid, a celebrated and excellent winter fruit. 

By Gorham Parsons, Esq. — Bellflower, very fine ; also the Fam- 
euse or De Neige, beautiful red without and snow white within, a 
fine fruit. 

Plums. — Imperative Violette, a fine fruit, heretofore called in 
the vicinity of Boston and Salem as the Semiana. 


To the Committee on Fruits — 

I send some specimens of new fruits, but no fair opinion can be 
formed of them this season as my ground has been as dry as ashes 
at the depth of two feet, as I found by trenching. The Capiaumont, 
Urbaniste and Seckel are hard and dry and mealy even. 

1. Callebasse D’Hollande, its form shews it genuine, but it is dry 
and hard. 2. Beurre Crapaud, some have been fine. 3. Supposed 
Mr Knight’s Elton. 4. Bezi Vaet, unripe. 5 Delices D’Harden- 
pont, do. 6. Beurre Bronze, do. 7. Sylvanche Verte, do. 

Very respectfully yours, J: LOWELL. 

Rozbury, Oct. 29, 1836. 


I recommend the Beurre Knox as the best baking and stewing 
pear I know, it is a great and constant bearer and of noble size, 
juicy and sweet. It is not uniformly good for table, sometimes 
excellent. 

FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
Saturpay, Nov. 5, 1836. 

Pears. — By L. P. Grosvenor — Bell pear, St Michael, a fine 
sample. 

By B. V. French — Wilkinson. 

By Tho. Brown — a handsome pear for a name. 

By R. Manning — Pope’s Quaker, great bearer, fine for market ; 
Wilkinson, small size ; Nulli Secundem. 
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Apples. — By J. Morton — supposed to be Harvey Apple. 
By R. Manning — Rambo or Romanite ; Coxe No. 26. 


FLOWERS. 
From Messrs Winship — Spirea Filipsendula; new Phlox; Lo- 
belia syphiliticum. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturpay, Nov. 19, 1836. 
Pears. — By Mr Vose, President of the Society — Duchesse 


D’ Angouleme, Capiaumont, (now ascertained to be the Wurtemburg) 
Urbaniste, Napoleon, all fine specimens of the finest kinds. Also, 
St Michaels, very fine, an old fruit which is now but rarely seen. 

By the Hon. John Lowell — specimens which were sent on a 
former occasion ; Sylvanche Verte, now fully ripe andfine. Anoth- 
er supposed to be the Elton, received of Mr Knight — a round 
fruit and owing to the unfavorable seasons, unusually small — no 
judgment can therefore be formed of its merit. Also Beurre Bronz ; 
a fruit received by him of Chevalier Parmentier of Enghein ; size 
medium, owing to the late cold summer, not half the usual size, 
form regular, ovate, evidently a fruit that will last long, being yet 
immature ; color, green, with patches of russet or bronze. 

By the Rev. Dr Harris— Dix, from the original tree ; a fine 
specimen, unusually oblong and somewhat over ripe. 

By Jona. French, Esq. — specimens of a fine new kind, identi- 
cal with other specimens, which were this day shewn. 

By M. French — Capsheaf, very sweet and delicious. In favor- 
able situations and seasons, this fruit attains to four times the size 
of the specimens seen today; and it proves a very profuse bearer. 

By Mr Guild, from his garden, Brookline — several varieties, in- 
cluding the Crassanne and Holland Green. 

By Messrs Downing of Newburg, N. Y. Mabille, the same 
which was noticed on a former occasion. A large and beautiful 
fruit, nearly resembling in its form a large Napoleon, and now nearly 
mature, beurre, of fine flavor: a very valuable kind. M. Noisette 
has indeed put down the Mabille as a a synonyme of the Napoleon. 
The form of the latter, like the Bon Chretien and the Bezide Chau- 
montelle is known to be variable and inconstant. But the perfect 
resemblance, in this specimen was not seen. Other specimens and 
a comparison of the tree and its leaf will at once decide how far 
M. Noisette is right in his decision. 
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Apples. — By Mr Grosvenor — Pomme Royal, sometimes called 
Pound Royal, a fruit originally brought by him from Connecticut, 
of very superior quality ; large, round, pale greenish, white in the 
shade, with a few faint red stripes and deep red specks next the 
sun ; the flesh white, tender, breaking, juicy, of a fine aromatic and 
delicious flavor, with a just proportion of acid; the pericarp large. 

By Dr Ford, of Alna, Me. The following native varieties which 
were sent by him a few weeks since. Specimens not so large as 
in former years. 

Golden Russet; a fruit so called, but differing from ours of that 
name ; small, round, covered with golden russet ; the flesh breaking 
and flavor good, a valuable winter fruit. 

King’s Pocket Apple; small, round, of a yellowish green at ma- 
turity, an autumn fruit; juicy abundant, of a fine sprightly and 
excellent flavor. 

Baldwin, a variety so called, but differing from ours of the same 
name ; Calville formed or ribbed, at the sides, a middle size red 
fruit, of flattened and irregular form, a winter fruit, of good flavor ; 
but evidently would prove very fine in favorable seasons. 

Haley ; large, round and somewhat flattened ; yellow with a faint 
blush, and now fully mature; flesh very tender, juice abundant, of 
a sprightly and excellent flavor. 

Plummer Apple; of medium size, round and regular form ; green- 
ish yellow at maturity, with a faint blush next the sun; very sweet 
and fine ; a valuable autumn fruit. 

Spice Apple, so called, but differing from any of the same known 
with us ; a small round and handsome fruit ; the skin very smooth, 
of a bright yellow color, juicy and somewhat acia, but of good fla- 
vor. A winter fruit. 

From the Rev. Hezekiah Ramsdale, of West Thomson, Conn. 
A collection of very beautiful and fine varieties were received as 
follows. Most if not all of which are understood to be good 
bearers. 

Pomme Royal; of the same quality and kind as those which 
were exhibited this day by Mr Grosvenor ; a most superior fruit, 
which keeps from December to May. 

Large Red Sweet; a superb looking fruit; very large, round, 
somewhat diminishing towards the summit; color beautiful deep 
crimson, and covered while on the tree with a dense and blue bloom 
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like the blue Pearmain; flavor very sweet and rich. Though 
these specimens were now over ripe, the fruit may sometimes be 
kept till January. 

Hollow Crown; large, yet but two thirds of the usual size in 
other years; round, the stalk short and but little depressed, the 
eye small, color yellowish green, covered for the most part with 
grizzly red, with a due portion of acid; the flavor fine; a fruit 
highly esteemed in those parts ; it keeps till February. 

Harvey ; large, but not so large as usual ; round, alittle flattened ; 
skin yellow, with patches thin russet, and occasional specks of 
deep red ; an autumn fruit of excellent quality and flavor; sweet, 
relieved by a just portion of acid. 

Chandler ; large, flat and irregular in its form, and unlike another 
of the same name known with us, which originated in Chelmsford. 
The stalk very short and the eye very large, and each sunk in broad 
irregular cavities, the flavor good. 

Reddick ; rather small, round, color dark dull crimson; flesh 
very dense, flavor rich and good, a valuable fruit for keeping as it 
lasts till July. 

Belle et Bonne ; rather large flat, and irregular ; Calville formed, 
with large projecting ribs ; pale red, of excellent flavor ; a fine fruit ; 
November to January. 

Large Red; a round and rather large fruit, but not half the usual 
size; covered for the most part with pale red on a foundation of 
pale green ; with occasional stripes of deep red. The flavor de- 
cidedly good. The fruits keep till February. 

Dr E. Ford is a gentleman, who aside from his extensive profes- 
sional pursuits and practice, has spared no pains in collecting some 
of the best native kinds of fruit, known in Maine and in some 
parts of New Hampshire, and the kinds which he has so kindly sent 
as specimens, in this year so unfavorable for the production of good 
fruit, are all understoood to be good bearers. 

The Rev. Mr. Ramsdale who has had the goodness to forward 
these specimens, has been for years an itinerant preacher of the 
Methodist denomination in several of the States, and has made it a 
particular object of his research, to collect some of the best native 
kinds which he could discover in the course of his extensive 
travels. 
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Saturpay, Nov. 26, 1836. 

The specimens of Fruits this day were all excellent, and as the 
season advances, the exhibitions become of more interest to the 
Horticulturist. ‘The following were from Mr Vose, the President. 

Duchess de’Angouleme, Capiaumont, or Frederic of Wertem- 
berg, and Princess St Germain Pears. 

Marigold, Bellflower, Hubbardston Nonsuch and Autumn Pippin 
Apples. 

From Mr Manning; True Napoleon, Figure of Naples, Pears. 
The last past eating, and the Fall Harvey Apples. 

From Col. Wilder ; Columbian Virgalieu, procured by him, from 
Westchester County, N. Y. from the original tree. 


Saturpay, Dec. 10, 1836. 

Pears by Col. M. P. Wilder. Youngs baking pear. Also Beurre 
d’Aremberg, large and excellent. 

By Mr John Clapp. Culotte de Suisse. 

By Mr. S. Sweetser. St. Germain, very large. 

By some person nnknown. A small Bergamotte shaped pear, 
sweet and melting. 

Apples by John Clapp. Baldwin; also a handsome large yellow 
Apple. 

By L. P. Grosvenor. Spitzemburg and black Gillyflower. 


(From the Farmers’ Register.) 


Art. VIII.—Remarks on the Wilcox Grape, and other Seed- 
lings.—By A. B. Spooner. 


Osservine in the last Register the request relative to native 
grape vines, I am induced to send you a piece of the vine of the 
Wilcox Grape, with a bunch or two of the fruit attached thereto. 
It is a seedling — and the only vine known to be in existence, is 
now growing in the yard in front of the mansion house, at Walnut 
Hill, the country seat of Mr J. V. Wilcox, near thistown. Mr 
Wilcox informed me, that the vine was found in the woods not far 
from the house, and he had it removed and planted where it is now 
growing. I tasted the fruit some years since, when the summer 
had been dry, and it was sweeter than the fruit now sent you, On 
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sending to Walnut Hill to obtain a specimen of the fruit to-day, 
what I send you was all that remained. Mr Wilcox’s servant had 
preserved a quantity of them in sugar, and sent me, he being ab- 
sent, a tumbler full which were of very fine flavor. This variety 
deserves particular attention from its color, which is white, and from 
its sweetness — in other respects it very much resembles the wild 
summer grape, which ripens first in our woods. It is my opinion 
this variety would answer uncommonly well to put up in cotton, or 
sawdust, for winter use. I have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to propagate from this vine. Like many native varieties it is ex- 
tremely difficult to raise from slips. I have had the slips sprout 
and grow till warm dry weather, and then die. I shall try ingraft- 
ing next year. 

Among the varieties of American vines described by Prince in 
his Treatise on the Vine, I find no variety like this described, and 
among all the varieties not one in fifteen is white. The vine is said 
to have been heavily loaded with fruit this year, and I think, for eat- 
ing, it is preferable to Norton’s Seedling. 

I will add a few remarks as to my experience in cultivating a few 
of the native varieties of the vine. The soil of my vineyards, on 
the Appomattox near town, is what is called, in Prince George, the 
mulatto soil, and is much stiffer than I would wish it to be fora 
vineyard. ‘The white Scuppernong succeeds well and never rots or 
mildews. The same may be said of the ‘‘ Alexander,” and in this 
respect it seems to me that deserves cultivation in preference to the 
Catawba or Isabella. The Alexander is a large black grape, and 
when fully ripe is an excellent fruit. [I am trying the experiment of 
preserving them in cotton for winter use. ‘The Cattawbas and Isa- 
bellas have generally failed the present season in this part of the 
country, I presume on account of the extreme wet of the season, 
Some of the wild grapes in the woods rotted, apparently from the 
same cause. ‘The Catawbas in my vineyard rotted equally as bad, 
if not worse than the Isabellas; and there were but few perfect 
bunches of the fruit of either kind on my vines. Those on the 
hill side, with a northern exposure, rotted worse than those on a 
level. A few years since, both of these kinds succeeded remarka- 
bly well in this part of the country. It seems to me, from rather a 
slight observation, that the same weather, which for three years past 
has blighted much of the wheat crop in this neighborhood, also pro- 
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duced the rot in the grapes. I have strong hopes, that when we are 
again blessed with a good wheat crop, the Catawbas and Isabellas 
will return into favor. But it is surely expedient to cut many of 
them down, and engraft on the stocks those varieties which never 
fail to ripen well. ‘The Bland does not generally ripen as well as 
the Catawbas, and Isabellas on frames. The best I have seen this 
year, and in fact ever saw grow, are vines which run on trees. 

Norton’s Seedling is a great bearer, and has not rotted at all this 
year in my vineyard. But I consider it inferior as atable fruit. In 
that respect it will bear no comparison with the Catawba, Isabella, 
Bland, or Alexander. I have them now all ripe together, and can 
well form a proper estimate of the flavor of each kind. 

I have a few more varieties which I have not tested, but they will 
bear next year. A few vines in the vineyard of the white, red, and 
black fox-grape, common muscadine, black Scuppernong, and 
Smart’s Elsingburg, bear yearly, but they are in my estimation, 
hardly deserving the soil they occupy. 

Feeling a deep interest in the extensive cultivation of the best 
varieties of native grapes, you will probably hear from me again. 


Petersburg, Oct. 1, 1836. 


Arr. IX. — On the Culture of the Azalea. By Mr Cu. 
Van Geert, Nurseryman and Florist, St. Willebrord, Antwerp. 


‘T'He Azalea is a well known plant throughout Belgium, and forms 
one of the most splendid decorations of the flower garden. It is 
generally considered to be the most beautiful genus of the flowering 
shrubs. The neat form and bushy growth, the vast profusion of its 
flowers, the extensive variety and splendor of colors in the flowers, 
their appearance at a season when few other flowers are in bloom, 
and the little trouble which the plant requires when grown in a 
suitable soil and a good situation, — all combine to cause the plant 
to be much admired, sought after, and introduced into nearly every 
pleasure ground in Belgium. 

The varieties of this handsome genus are very numerous, and have 
been raised in a short period. ‘Twenty years since there were only 
a very few moderate species, having smal! insignificant flowers. 
5 
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Ten years since the A. pontica arrived in this country, and sold at 
a most extravagant price; its beauty being very highly extolled: 
this species became the parent of a vast variety. 

I think it deserves to be recorded to the honour of a baker, one 
M. Mortier, that devoting his leisure hours to the study and pursuit 
of Horticulture, he, by impregnation of different kinds, was the first 
to raise not only the first hybrid, but nearly all the superb varieties 
which are now dispersed and cultivated so extensively throughout 
Europe. After having most successfully raised numerous varieties 
from A. pontica and calendulacea, he impregnated the A. pontica 
with the pollen of A: viscosa. ‘This co-mixture afforded a greater 
reward than was anticipated, and the produce was the foundation of 
anew and very distinct section —that of the tardives. In this class 
is displayed all the variations of which the Azalea is capable, and it 
comprises those varieties which are most admired and esteemed by 
amateurs and gardeners. Having raised such an immense variety 
of kinds, and judging that as many were raised as could be clas- 
sified, Mr Mortier resolved to give up hybridizing, concluding that 
to pursue the practice would only perplex the clasification. I ob- 
serve however, that other persons have now taken up the practice, 
and some distinct and handsome varieties have been the reward of 
such attention. 

In the commencement of the preceding observations, I sfated that 
the genus Azalea required but little trouble when once properly 
planted. I shall, therefore, add some particulars respecting its cul- 
ture. 

Situation. If a garden be high and dry, select a situation where 
there is a very free admission of air, but it must be wholly shaded 
by trees or walls. If the garden be low and damp, select a situation 
where there will be the best circulation of air, and about half shaded. 

Soil. ‘Take out a foot deep of the natural soil of the place, and 
fill it with the following compost ; — Leaves well decayed and rotten, 
and which have not been submerged. ‘The best kind is produced 
from the Oak. If this cannot be had, take decayed turf, with a 
third partof that dry rottenness which is in trees, particularly in the 
trunks of old willows, and which has been well dried before using. 
Either of the above are good for the purpose, but I prefer the for- 
mer. With either of them, mix a tenth part of sea sand for the 
humid situated garden or place, and the same proportion of a good 
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loamy soil, fora dry garden &c. In such a soil the plants will 
flourish so as to bloom amazingly. 

Some taste as to arrangemeut of the kinds and colors is required, 
so as to produce the greatest effect; this the cultivator will doubt- 
less attend to, so that a specifying of the kinds will be unnecessary 
for one to add. I shall, therefore, shortly send a list, with colors of 
flowers, height of growth, &c of the most superior kinds which | 
cultivate in my nursery grounds. 


Art. X.—Miscellaneous Articles. 


Horrus Sicevs.—In studying Botany, it is of advantage to pre- 
pare a book of dried specimens of plants; such a book is termed 
Hortus Siccus, a dry garden. Choose from a plant a specimen 
having a flower, bud, leaf, and if possible a seed. Lay it upon 
thick blotting paper, placing one or two sheets of the same 
over it; upon which, unless the specimen be very succulent and 
thick, lay another specimen, and then more paper. Care must be 
taken to lay each part of the specimen smooth and flat upon the 
paper; no part of the specimen should be under another part; cut 
off any portion that is inconvenient to retain; if any bud or flower 
be too thick, pare off some of the under side to make them lie pro- 
perly. When they are arranged, put a heavy weight upon them,— 
after afew hours carefully shift the position of each specimen to a 
dry part of the paper, and replace the weight; repeat this, chang- 
ing the paper if necessary until the specimen is perfectly dry. 
Prepare a solution of gum with a little camphor in it, and secure 
each specimen to a page in a folio of cartridge or white-brown 
paper ; then write under each the name of the plant, class, order, 
tree, shrub, herb, country, &c. In the case of any specimen being 
very full of sap, a hot iron may be passed two or three times over 
the covering of the paper —taking care not to burn it.—Jor. 
Cabinet. 


Tucips.—The well known taste of the Dutch for Tulips is not 
diminished ; the new Tulip called ‘‘ The Citadel of Antwerp,” has 
been purchased for 16,000 francs, (650 pounds sterling,) by an 
amateur at Amsterdam.—ZJb. 
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Hor Water System or Heatine Piant Houses, &c.—I have 
latterly seen an experiment tried in the use of glass tubes instead 
of the cast iron ones, which answered far better in all respects, 
giving out the heat much quicker, affording a higher temperature, 
and retained it for a larger period. The glass was of the com- 
monest kind and quite cheap. It had a very neat appearance. I 
will obtain the particulars of cost and construction, for a subsequent 
number of the Cabinet.—_J0. 


Fucusia Disco.tor possesses one strong claim to our attention, 
inasmuch as it is a native of the most southern portion of the world, 
which has yet been visited by any Botanist, Port Famine, im the 
strait of Magelhens, whence seeds were procured into this country. 
The country and hills, from the height of 2000 feet above the sea 
to the very verge of the high water mark, are covered with a per- 
petual verdure, which is remarkably striking, particularly in those 
places where the glaciers descend into the sea. The sudden con- 
trast in such cases presenting to the view a scene as agreeable as it 
seems to be anomalous. I have seen vegetation thriving most lux. 
uriantly, and largely woody-stemmed trees of Fuchsia and Veronica, 
in England considered and treated as tender plants, in full flower 
within a very short distance from the base of a mountain covered 
for two-thirds down with snow, and with the temperature at 36°. 
The Fuchsia certainly was rarely found but in sheltered spots, but 
not so the Veronica ( V. decussata) for the breaches of the Bays on 
the west side of St Johns Island, at Port Antonia, are lined with 
trees of the Veronica growing even in the very wash of the sea. 
There is no part of the strait more exposed to the wind than this, 
for it faces the reach to the west of Cape Forward, down which the 
wind constantly blows, and brings with it a succession of rain, 
sleet, or snow; and in the winter months from April to August, the 
ground is covered with a layer of snow from six inches to two or 
three feet in depth. There must be some peculiar quality in the 
atmosphere of this otherwise vigorous climate, which favors vege- 
tation ; for if not, those comparatively delicate plants could not live 
and flourish through the long and severe winter of this region.— Jb. 

New Petunitas.—We have recently seen two very handsome 
varieties of Petunias, which have been raised in Germany, viz., one 
flesh-colored, and the other white with a darkish eye. Both are 
very desirable varieties, making a pretty contrast with the other 
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kinds. We saw also a splendid hybrid Alstremeria, with flowers 
near four inches across, it has been raised from seed saved from 
Apelegrina. The flower is a fine fresh color, marked very striking- 
ly with rosy crimson. ‘The latter is not yet offered for sale.—Jb. 


New Metnop or Dryine PLtantrs.—Dr Hunnefield recommends 
a new method of drying plants, by covering them first with the pow- 
der of lycopodium, and the placing them in a vessel containing 
chloride of calcium. By this method the color and flexibility are 
preserved. On the 29th of July, 1831, the thermometer being at 
534°, Dr Coppert of Breslaw, placed in a twentyfour ounce glass, 
two leaves of the hyacinth, and a specimen of the Fumaria officina- 
lis, with two ounces of muriate of lime, in such a manner that the 
plants were not in contact with the salt. On the following day the 
leaves began to dry, and on the 3d of August, although not dead, 
the hyacinth leaves were capable of being reduced to a fine powder. 
Even fleshy plants, as the Sedum rupestre, are so dried in seven 
days, that they may be pulverized. The lycopodium powder pre- 
vents the sap from escaping. Botanical Garden, 

TRANSMITTED PLants.— From the mismanagement of house 
plants which have been transmitted a considerable distance, how- 
ever carefully packed, some of the more delicate sorts are occa- 
sionally liable to perish, soon after their arrival. A _ little proper 
care bestowed upon them for a few days will prevent to a consider- 
able extent, this loss. Nurserymen, from their experience, know 
well how to select plants in such a state of growth as are most like- 
ly to endure the vicissitudes of a journey, as well as the requisite 
mode of packing for safety for transmission ; bui frequently from 
the nature of the package, and various means of conveyance, the 
plants are, during their journey, nearly excluded from air and light, 
and arrive at their destinationin a weakened state; unable, at first, 
either to endure the rays of the sun or a free current of air. 

By immediately placing such plants in full exposure in the houses, 
where they are toremain, many losses will oftentimes ensue. 

To prevent this, all that is requisite is, that upon being unpacked, 
the plants be placed in a part of the house where there is no draught 
of air, but plenty of light; and where they will be entirely shaded 
from the sun. They should be watered, but seldom, and it should 

be given in small quantities. In a week or ten days they will have 
so far recovered that they may be placed amongst other plants 
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where they are to remain. Hardy trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants, 
when removed to a distance, during winter, seldom require any par- 
ticular care, for their being in a dormant state, unless they have 
been very long confined in the packages, in which case all that is 
necessary is to throw a little soil over their roots, in temporary man- 
ner, in a sheltered situation, and cover them with a mat for a few 
days previously to their being planted. When herbaceous plants 
are removed during summer, they soon become weakly, and require 
to be potted, and placed in a shady situation ; either in a cold frame, 
or beneath hand glasses, till they have taken root; when they may 
be gradually hardened, and finally turned out of the pots into the 
places where they are to remain.—Jb 


Dearn or Jussiev. Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, the cel- 
ebrated botanist, and the founder of the natural system of botany, 
which has now supplanted that of Linnzus, lately died in France. 
An English journal, consecrates the following brief memoir to his 
memory. 

‘Called at the early age of twenty-two to assume the duties of 
Botanical Demonstrator in the Jardin du Roi, in room of Lemounier, 
the physician of Louis XVI. Jussieu was led from the very beginning 
of his career to occupy himself with the affinities and analozies of 
plants; and he speedily acquired a knowledge of such subjects far 
beyond that of his day- He saw clearly that the artificial system of 
Linneus was more specious than solid; and that it had the intoler- 
able fault of leading those who adopted it to a superficial and un- 
philosophical mode of studying. At the same time he was not less 
alive to the defects of the systems of his countrymen Tournefort 
and Adanson, which were the only natural methods of arrangements 
at that time known; for the works of Ray, upon which they were 
founded, had become obsolete. ‘This led Jussieu to investigate for 
himself the principles upon which the mutual relation of plants are 
to be determined ; and, after nineteen years of study, he found 
himself able to lay before the world his ideas in his celebrated ‘ Gen- 
era Plantarum,’ which at once elevated its author to the highest 
rank among botanists, and created a new era in science; for it re- 
duced to a definite form all those important circumstances upon 
which natural affinity depends, and proved that the points which 
Linneus had found inappreciable and intangible, were susceptible 
of being clearly stated and methodically disposed. ‘The possibility 
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of doing this had been generally disbelieved, and that was one of 
the greatest causes of the slow progress of systematic botany pre- 
vious to 1789, the year in which the ‘Genera’ appeared. From that 
forward it advanced with rapid strides in those countries where men 
were to be found capable of appreciating the profound views of its 
learned author. In England, it met with little notice till the year 
1810, when Brown’s Prodromus of the New Holland Flora was 
ushered into the world; up to that time Botany, under the evil in- 
fluence of a self-created leader, was with us in a state of torpor. 
As soon as the principles of Jussieu and his follower Brown began 
to become known, they spread rapidly in this country, and the sci- 
ence from that period began to revive. The ‘Genera Plantarum’ 
was the only special work that its author ever published. All that 
he subsequently produced consisted of separate memoirs upon parts 
of his great work, in which he altered, or added to what he had 
therein stated, or proposed improvements, as his sources of knowl- 
edge became more extended. [For many years he has been dead to 
science, In consequence of the failure of his eyesight; and has 
been occupied in an attention to his duties in private life, while his 
chair of botany has been worthily filled by his son, who inherits 
the talent and reputation of his father. The last illness of Jussieu 
was sudden and short; his body was already bowed down with the 
weight of years; his hearing as well as his sight had failed him; 
although his faculties are said to have otherwise remained but little 
impaired ; and, at last, to use the words of a correspondent, ‘sa 
mort fut moins un malheur qu’un apotheose.’ After the manner of 
the French, a funeral oration was pronounced over his grave ; and 
Mons. Mirbel, to whom this sacred duty was intrusted, is said to 
have performed his melancholy task with an eloquence, good taste, 
and feeling, most worthy of his own high reputation.” 
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HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day stars! that ope your eyes with morn to twinkl2 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew drops en her lovely altars sprinkle 
As a libation! 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye,” 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! . 
Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 

‘Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbazh in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer! 


Not so the domes, where crumbling arch and column, 
Attest the feebleness of mortal man, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 
Which God hath planned ! 


To that cathedral boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky! 
There as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the lone aisles or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence reverently ponder 
The ways of God! 


Your voiceless lips, oh flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a valet, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook ! 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 


“ Weep without sin and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime! 
“ Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours :” 
How vain your grandeur! oh, how transitory 
Are human flowers! 


EN 


In the sweet scented pictures, heavenly artist ! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide spread hali 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest : 
Of love to all! | 
Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure 
slooming o’er fields and wave by day and night 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 
Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope 
Each fading calyx a “ memento mori” i 
Yet fount of hope! 
Posthumous glories! angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 

Were I, oh God, in churchless lands remaining 
Far from all teachers and from all divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 

Priests, sermons, shrines ! 





